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little volume, from Comte to Mill, from Adam Smith to Bentham, it 
would, we believe, comprise the names of most importance in recent 
times, and the wildest of them all would, we feel sure, fall short of his 
critic in the novelty and number of his vagaries. At the same time 
let us say that, with Mr. Froude's boyish exhibitions of disbelief in un- 
practical men, there is mingled evidence of a spirit which is not unpleas- 
ing, evidence of a positive belief in his fellows, and a warm English 
love of nobility and self-sacrifice. It is refreshing at this day of scep- 
tical lassitude to meet with one Englishman who has a firm belief that 
the secret of success is action, a glowing confidence in his own powers, 
who reminds one a little of Macaulay, or who suggests what Macaulay 
might have become if he had emigrated to this country at an early age 
and joined the orators of the Lyceum. In a word, — to be entirely 
plain, — we are glad to find a little of the Philistine in Mr. Froude, a 
writer who thinks that Erasmus, lying idle, while Luther struggles with 
the foes of both, is a pitiful sight, and cordially detests any one. who 
undertakes to explain why Erasmus did better as Erasmus than he 
could have done as Luther. We do not mean to say that this volume 
contains any valuable contribution to human thought, or even human 
feeling, but that there is enough of the old-fashioned Englishman 
under difficulties in it to prevent it from being uninstructive ; something 
of the spirit which a remote descendant of Dr. Johnson might feel, after 
his family had been told for some generations that " there 's an end 
on't," is an impertinent and irrelevant formula, but who still believed 
that it was not only relevant, but conclusive. 



8. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whit- 
net. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp.xi.,489. 

The phenomena of language are at last going the way of all phe- 
nomena, — the way of classification, of generalization, and interpreta- 
tion. Each year's investigation adds something to the imposing array 
of verified or verifiable formulas, the possession of which entitles lin- 
guistics to rank as a science. Less than a century ago philology was 
the sacred region of crude hypothesis, — a sort of deverticulum, into 
which the monstrous products of man's uncurbed speculative propen- 
sity might be fearlessly poured, unhindered by such obstructions as 
scientific method opposed to their admission in other departments of 
research. Linguistic problems were the legitimate game of all writers 
who, to a lively interest in abstract subjects generally, added an unlim- 
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ited power of constructing circumstances and supplying causes out of 
the depths of their interior consciousness. The origin of language, as 
the most mysterious of philological questions, was the one oftenest at- 
tacked ; and many ingenious solutions were proposed, which are now 
as interesting, and perhaps as useful, as the various Ionian explanations 
of the origin of the universe. But philology has now become the 
acknowledged possession of a comparatively small band of specially 
trained investigators ; and to approach its higher problems requires an 
amount of preparation sufficient to terrify all but the boldest at the 
outset, and in the course of which our inborn disposition to generalize 
from inadequate data is apt to become more or less thoroughly tamed. 
Whoever wishes to obtain a trustworthy account of what the science 
of language has thus far accomplished, what available data it has col- 
lected, what inductions it has succeeded in establishing, and to what 
questions it is now addressing itself, cannot do better than to study the 
recent work of Professor Whitney. Of all popular treatises on language 
that have yet been published, this is certainly the most scientific and 
the most satisfactory. Platonically speaking, it comes the nearest to 
the idea of a linguistic treatise. Professor Whitney's style of exposi- 
tion may not always be so charming as Max Muller's ; it is certainly 
less gossiping and discursive. His work is less burdened with acci- 
dental speculations, which, however pleasant they may be in themselves, 
are often out of place, and thus injure the symmetry of the argument. 
It would be grossly unjust and ungrateful to say that the chief interest 
of Muller's book lies in such digressions. His views upon most of the 
leading questions of philology are clear and profound, and they are set 
forth with unusual eloquence. But, like Mr. Buckle, he is far too 
much at the mercy of his disposition to steer out of the main track and 
cruise about in side-channels until he is with difficulty brought back to 
his original bearings. The inquiry into the " minimum date " for the 
antiquity of the Aryan migration into Europe, in his second series of 
Lectures, is an example of this tendency. The discussion is interesting 
and very suggestive ; but it takes him quite out of his road, and, we 
may add parenthetically, quite off firm ground. This habit of discur- 
sive speculation has, indeed, been quite commonly a charm and a source 
of confusion in philological works. It appears continually in Donald- 
son, and it is pretty much all in all of Bunsen. Nor do we greatly 
object to it : we are not, like Comte in his last days, in constant fear 
lest a precious bit of investigation get wasted by not being consciously 
directed toward a specific object. But it must be noted as a signal 
merit in Professor Whitney's book, that he steadily abstains from all 
such irrelevant and uncertain speculation. The classification of Basque 
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and Illyrian, the ethnic affinities of the Etruscans and Pelasgi, and the 
original starting-point of the Aryan migration, he is content to pass by 
as questions with which we have not yet sufficient resources to deal. 
His entire work is taken up in presenting, criticising, and occasionally 
extending the more prominent inductions of the science of language ; 
and here he finds quite enough to do. Elementary as his treatise pro- 
fesses to be, it nevertheless deals with some of the deepest questions in 
linguistics ; and into the vexed question of the origin of language he 
has, as we shall see, penetrated somewhat further than any of his pred- 
ecessors. 

Max Miiller, at the beginning of his first course of Lectures, attempts 
to show that the science of language is a physical science, an opinion 
which Professor Whitney very speedily disposes of. Whether we ac- 
cept the Comtean theory of the connection of the sciences or not, it 
must be admitted that, both in respect to method and to subject- 
matter, the sciences fall naturally into two perfectly distinct classes, the 
physical and the historical. If we accept the doctrine of free will, 
we must of course accept this distinction with it. But we may be as 
materialistic as we please, and still we cannot help admitting it. No 
one has shown more clearly and forcibly than Comte himself that the 
two kinds of sciences require wholly different methods. In the inor- 
ganic sciences we deal with classes of phenomena, out of which any 
individual phenomenon may be selected as the type of the rest. One 
crucial experiment will establish a law as well as a thousand could do 
it. In biology we deal with sets of phenomena recurring in brief 
cycles of composition and decomposition, life and death. And on 
grouping these cycles by the comparative method, we find in them such 
uniformity that, for scientific purposes, they may be regarded as single, 
though very complex, phenomena ; and we may generalize from them 
as safely as in the inorganic sciences. In order to establish a theory of 
digestion, we are not obliged to inquire into the physical history of 
every man that has lived, any more than we need to examine all indi- 
vidual crystals in order to understand crystallization. Now in history 
the case is entirely different. Here we have to deal with phenomena 
which are not homogeneous, and which do not recur in cycles. One 
man, one class of men, or one generation, will not serve as a sample of 
the rest. No two ages are exactly alike, but each is somewhat like all 
the others, and most like those which immediately precede and succeed 
it. Here, therefore, we cannot obtain our laws merely by inspecting a 
few crucial instances. We cannot form our historical science merely 
by reasoning from the laws of human nature as we know it, but we 
must study each age concretely, in connection with those which have 
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gone before and come after it. Language, as a product of human his- 
tory, must be treated in the same way. It is true, we can compare 
languages, as the zoologist compares animals ; we can collate para- 
digms as the geologist collates specimens of rock ; but so we can com- 
pare politics, creeds, or industrial systems. All this merely amounts to 
saying that in these three or four sciences the comparative method may 
be employed with advantage. But language, though it may be an 
organic growth, is not a mere organism, with its determinate cycles of 
change. Languages do not grow old and die any more than nations 
do. They may alter until their identity is no longer to be recognized, 
but the historical continuity is none the less unimpaired. In order to 
detect the causes which alter them, and the processes of alteration, we 
have no choice but to study them one after another concretely and his- 
torically. Miiller makes much of the comparison between linguistics 
and geology. There is no science, he says, from which the philologist 
may derive so many useful hints as from geology. This may be true ; 
few sciences are removed so widely apart as not to throw light upon 
each other. But in so far as his comparison possesses any special 
validity, it is only because geology is itself to some extent, according to 
the principles here laid down, an historical science. Toward the abstract 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, it bears much the same 
relation that history bears towards the abstract science of human 
nature. 

Miiller insists that language is not a human invention, is not altera- 
ble by the will of man, but changes by laws of its own, and is therefore 
not an historical, but a physical science. By parity of reasoning the laws 
of painting, sculpture, and music, when established and grouped, ought 
to form a physical science. Language is certainly as much a human 
invention as painting. We do not mean to reassert the absurd notion 
that any one man or conclave of men invented language as a Yankee 
invents a machine, by devising a set of vocal symbols to fit a set of 
conceptions already existing. But when Ihe first man that wished to 
designate a dog said dog, or goan, or more likely, bow-wow, he per- 
formed an act of precisely the same nature, so far as invention is con- 
cerned, as if he had drawn a rude sketch of the animal in the mud with 
a pointed stick. The one act grew into spoken language, the other 
diverged into painting and writing. 

Nor again, as Professor Whitney says, is it true that language is not 
modifiable by the will of man. By what is it modifiable if not by the 
will of man? Does it contain within itself a plastic principle of 
growth ? The whole idea is absurd. Language is not an organism, 
not an entity. It is simply the words that fall from the lips of men ; 
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and if these get altered at all, it is because men alter them. " The 
great Augustus himself," says Locke, " in the possession of that power 
which ruled the world, acknowledged that he could not make a new 
Latin word." True, he could not by virtue of an imperial edict. 
But if the great Augustus had been a popular poet, essayist, or novel- 
writer, with the resources of the modern press at his disposal, he might 
have found the task not so difficult. It is not supposed that man can 
alter language as a tailor alters the cut of a coat ; but that individuals 
can and do exercise an immense influence over the development of lan- 
guage is undeniable. Who will venture to estimate the influence exer- 
cised by Homer over Greek, by Dante over Italian, by Chaucer and 
Shakespeare over English ? By Muller's exclusion of individual influ- 
ence from language one is naturally reminded of Buckle's refusal to 
take into account individual effort, in his theory of history. Now it is 
perfectly true that " constitutions are not made, but grow " ; it is quite 
true that a legislator cannot do impossibilities, — cannot make money 
by issuing greenbacks, cannot make men intellectual by patronizing lit- 
erature, cannot make them temperate by closing their liquor-shops. 
But it is not true that individual peculiarities, capabilities, theories, and 
whims are of no account in the making of history. History is made 
by individual men, as much as a coral reef is made by individual pol- 
yps. Each contributes his infinitesimal share of effort ; and the share 
of effort is not always so trifling. Considering the course of history 
merely as the resultant of the play of moral forces, is there not in a 
Julius Cassar or a William of Orange as large a manifestation of the 
forces which go to make history as in thousands of common men ? It 
is just so with language. Each of us does something toward making it 
what it is, one contributes more toward its development, another less ; 
but be the influence great or small, conspicuous or inappreciable, it is 
none the less real. 

Equally, therefore, in its method and in its subject-matter, is the 
science of language an historical and not a physical science. In its 
method, because it deals with phenomena that are continually and inde- 
terminately changing ; in its subject-matter, because language is a prod- 
uct of human effort. Professor Whitney's position is thus seen to be im- 
pregnable ; and we have been at the more pains to exhibit it as such 
because the point at issue is by no means an unimportant one. It is 
far from being a mere question of terminology. The habit of detach- 
ing language from its environing circumstances, and regarding it as a 
sort of independent organism, with laws and processes of its own, is in 
every respect a dangerous one, and is at the bottom of many queer the- 
ories. It has led Renan to the strange notion that all parts of language 
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bud out from a primitive germ, like an oak from an acorn ; and it has 
led Miiller himself to his " ding-dong theory " of the origin of language, — 
the theory that man, like other substances in nature, rings when struck. 

Professor "Whitney's discussion on the origin of language is one of the 
most interesting and satisfactory parts of his book. Nowhere is the 
truly scientific spirit in which he approaches his work more manifest. 
The question is one which eminent philologists have thought fit to deal 
with by means of ridicule, of overbearing assertion, and of appeals to 
sentimental prejudice. They have met the doctrine of onomatopoeia 
with the same futile and irrelevant arguments which, in biology, have 
been levelled against the Darwinian hypothesis ; and the uproar, in 
the one case as in the other, arises from the same inappropriate 
feeling. We are supposed to be degraded by having had anything 
to do with the lower animals, either as their kindred or their pu- 
pils. Every one knows what alternative the opponents of Darwin are 
willing to accept ; and many philologists, rather than admit the princi- 
ple of onomatopoeia, are fain to have recourse to miracle (Whitney, p. 
428), and when interrogated concerning the origin of language, to re- 
ply in the spirit of the little girl, who said that God made her a baby 
so high, but she grew the rest (p. 400). J'aime qu'on me fasse venir 
de haut, might be the motto of these writers ; but, as Sainte-Beuve re- 
minds them, they should not forget that Ou doit etre digne, mais il ne 
faut pas toujours pretendre venir de trop haut. It is time that such 
considerations should be omitted from discussions on matters of science. 
Science is concerned only with truth, and it leaves "the beautiful " and 
" the appropriate " to aesthetic art. Questions must be argued on their 
probability, not on their dignity. In the end, it need not be doubted 
that truth will prove more beautiful than error. 

No one has attacked the doctrine of onomatopoeia more violently 
than Max Miiller. But the theory that roots are " phonetic types," 
which he would substitute for the obnoxious hypothesis, must be pro- 
nounced utterly vague and inadequate. The term " phonetic type " 
can mean nothing but a representation, in vocal sounds, of an objective 
phenomenon which invites attention, or of a subjective feeling which 
demands expression. To say that a root is a phonetic type is, there- 
fore, merely to state the problem without solving it. To explain the 
genesis of language, it is not enough to say that, as every substance 
when smitten rings response to the blow, so the human mind attunes 
itself to concord with the sensory percussion from without. It must be 
shown why this is possible, and how it comes to pass. It mu.4 be 
shown in what way mere vocal utterances can become the fitting signs 
of internal and external phenomena ; by what subtile magic a rhyth- 
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mical pulsation of the air is transmuted into the nimble messenger of 
thought and passion. This is what the high-flying theory of Mtiller 
and Heyse is not competent to do. As Professor Whitney says, it is less 
philosophical and less fertile than that which has been stigmatized as 
the " bow-wow theory." (p. 427.) 

On the other hand, it is to be said in favor of the principle of ono- 
matopoeia, that it is a vera causa. Every one knows that many words 
have come from imitative roots, though few are aware to what an extent 
the process may be traced. Not only are words like crash, bang, whir, 
puff, creak, &c, manifest imitations, but also many words indicative 
of no sound or noise whatever, many words expressive of purely 
abstract notions, may safely be referred to an imitative source. 
Those who have carefully noted the wanton freaks which metaphor de- 
ights in, and who know, moreover, that all the indigenous words in 
he Aryan languages have arisen from a few hundred primitive roots, 
will not be surprised to find a single word begetting legions of offspring 
whose resemblance to each other and to their sire is far from obvious. 
A brief examination of Indo-European mythology will show what 
scanty materials suffice for the language-maker ; and we may be sure 
that in his hands a few homely imitative roots would soon be wrought 
into numberless forms of quaintness and beauty. 

It is also to be urged in behalf of the onomatopoetic theory, that it 
makes no appeals to catastrophes or special creations. It supposes 
that the forces concerned in evolving language have been, like other 
forces, essentially uniform in their operation. Like the theories of 
Lyell in geology, and of Darwin in biology, it seeks to interpret past 
events after the analogy of present events. And it is .known that 
" through all the stages of growth of language, absolutely new words 
are produced by this [onomatopoetic] method more than by any other, 
or even almost exclusively." (Whitney, p. 429.) 

Indeed, since language is at bottom but a representation, since a word 
is nothing if it is not a sign, what title could a primeval name, unfa- 
vored by traditional acceptance, have to be considered as the repre- 
sentative of an object, unless it were associated with it by some mani- 
fest likeness ? We know that written language had an imitative origin. 
We know that our Roman characters have been gradually metamor- 
phosed from crude pictures of natural objects. If a man wished to 
describe a dog to the eye, he drew an outline of him ; that is to say, 
lie made a representation which affected the eye in somewhat the same 
way that the dog affected it. It is rational to suppose that he would 
set himself to work after the same fashion in addressing the ear. In 
representing the dog by means of the voice, what else could he find to 
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represent, if not the sound of the dog ? These two — the voice of the 
man and the noise made by the dog — are the only terms between 
which a relation of likeness could be established. An Aryan can say 
hound (hunt, hand, pre-hendo, Goth, hinthari) or cams (capio, " qui 
capit feras," Grimm, Deutsche Gram. II. 35), naming the animal 
from one of its peculiarities, but the primitive language-maker had no 
capio to fall back upon. He could only say bow-wow ; and in so doing 
he would be designating the object by one of its conspicuous marks, — 
would be using language no less than when, in a later stage of speech, 
he calls the moon a "shiner" (luna, from lucere). The word moo 
would have been as intelligible as any of the names for a cow ; and 
would have been quite as capable of producing derivatives or entering 
into compounds significative of Hector's shield, or the brightness of 
Hera's eyes. 

It must not be supposed that onomatopoeia ought, upon this supposi- 
tion, to be traceable in a very large number of modern words. In 
current use, words speedily lose their primitive form and their original 
significance. Episcopus becomes bisp ; and we talk of ostracism with- 
out thinking of oyster-shells. Words are built up, pulled to pieces, 
and conjured with, until we have stranger from ex, and tear and larme 
from the same root, dak. The whole Aryan language must have gone 
through this wearing and tearing process many times, long before it 
acquired its present structural peculiarities. The imitative principle, 
too, is not unlimited in its scope and powers. After language has ac- 
quired a sufficient foothold for derivatives to be formed, metaphor be- 
gins to assert its sway. It is more convenient to name many objects 
and actions from attributes less vague and ambiguous than the noise 
which they make or by which they are accompanied. In highly devel- 
oped languages the traces of onomatopoeia must, on any hypothesis, be 
comparatively slight ; and it is both unphilosophical and superfluous to 
do what Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Farrar, in their eagerness, have not 
unfrequently done, — to ignore established etymologies and acknowl- 
edged linguistic affinities, and to override phonetic laws, in the attempt 
to show, for example, that hound is from Esthonian hundama, to howl ; 
dog from Icelandic doggr, which sounds like a growl ; and hippos 
from whoa, used in stopping a horse. It is easy for scholars like 
Max Muller to overturn such weak-kneed arguments ; but it is 
wrong for them to suppose that in so doing they have won a battle 
which, if it is ever to be decided, must be fought upon quite different 
ground. 

A debt of gratitude is due to Professor Whitney for the thorough- 
ness with which he has cleared away the mists of fallacy and prejudice 
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from this important question. He has shown in his treatment of it the 
same sensible, scientific spirit which he manifests everywhere else 
throughout his work. He has been frightened by no outcry, turned 
aside by no nonsense. We had intended to discuss some other inter- 
esting topics suggested by his work, and particularly to make some 
remarks upon the view which he takes of morphological classifications ; 
but space will not permit. For these points we must refer the reader 
to the work itself, of which, in taking leave, we must say that a more 
thoroughly excellent treatise has perhaps never been produced by any 
American scholar. 



9. — The Old Roman World : the Grandeur and Failure of its 
Civilization. By John Lord, LL. D. New York : Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. pp. 605. 

The history of every ancient nation, says Niebuhr, ends, as the 
history of every modern nation begins, in that of Rome. Thus her 
history is, in a certain sense, equivalent to universal history. The 
peculiar genius and tendency of her civilization have never been more 
concisely and accurately expressed than in the words of poetic proph- 
ecy which Virgil puts into the mouth of Father Anchises : — 

" Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 
HEe tibi erunt artes." 

Her arts were those of military aggression and political aggrandize- 
ment ; and by the practice of these arts she gradually extended her 
dominion, and finally brought all other nations, with the ripest fruits of 
their culture, within the limits of her empire. Although not creative 
in art, she acquired by conquest the priceless artistic treasures of 
Greece. The finest paintings and statues that adorned the seven- 
hilled city were spoliations of the fair Hellenic Peninsula. In the 
realm of letters, the Romans originated nothing except in the solitary 
province of satire, — a sour and prickly shrub, which flourishes only 
as its roots are nurtured by social corruption and moral decay. Yet 
they supplied the want of indigenous products by transplanting to their 
soil exotics from the Epicurean garden and the Academic grove. 
Every school of philosophy and every species of poetry that had been 
cultivated by the Greeks find representatives and imitators in Roman 
literature. And what is true of Greece in this respect is true of every 
nation of the then known world. Each, as it died, bequeathed to 
Rome the net result of its peculiar and distinctive civilization. This 
is why Roman history may be regarded as an epitome of universal 



